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TBiTiTIS  GbOOIDS 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  %  ’  ' 

Wright  &  Diteon  Rackets 

Tennis  Balls,  Marking  Tape,  Markers,  Nets, 
Racket  Presses  and  Racket  Cases,  at 

ROBINSON’S  PHARMACY 


Booster  Kitchen  Cabinets 


Saw  miles  of  Steps 

[We  are  glad  to  have  you  visit  our 
store  and  let  us  demonstrate  how. 

The  Illustration  shows  No.  1730,  moderately  priced 
820.85,  with  White  Enamel  Interior,  Nickelold  top 
and  all  the  other  up-to-the-minute  features. 

Five  other  styles  in  stock. 

WM.  C.  DAVIS,  -  House  Furnisher. 

MISS  EVANOEL1NB  G.  LAWRENCE 
Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

Pupil  of  George  M.  Morley  of  Boston,  will 
take  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  For  terms 
and  other  particulars,  address 

Falmouth,  Mass.,  or  Telephone  167-12 


DR.  K.  A.  BOHAKER, 
DENTIST 
FALMOUTH,  MASS. 


Shoe  Repairing 

Champion  Shoe  Machinery 

AT 

The  Leather  Shop 

FALMOUTH 

•  T 

Fruit  and  Vegetables 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Falmouth  Candy  Kitchen 

NICHOLAS  E.  TSIKNAS,  Prop., 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Austin  F.  Lawrence 

PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

Agent  for 

MAGEE  and  GLENWOOD 
Uftmps  and  Heaters  ifOj 

Falmouth,  Mass. 
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E.  E.  C.  SWIFT,  Jr. 


When  it’s  MUSIC  you  want 

Try  Hulten's  Orchestra 

MUSIC  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

J.  Robt.  Kershaw,  Mgr. 

Tel.  181-2.  Falmouth,  Mass. 


Goods  Delivered 
Everywhere 


DEPOT  AVE.,  FALMOUTH,  MASS. 


T.  0.  lluir)Wpf 

HOUSE  PAINTER  and  PAPER  HANGER 

Agent  for  the  Roger  Mixed  Paints 
and  Alfred  Peats  Co.  Wall 
Papers.  A  good  supply  of  Paints, 
Oils  and  Varnishes  always  on  hand. 

I  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  in 
all  my  work. 

Store  opposite  Crocker’s  Oarage. 
FALnOUTH. 

Seorqe  W,  .rones 

Insurance 

J'almouth,  '77? ass. 

€.  %  Donnelly 

Censorial  Artist 

Talmoutb. 


WILLIAM  W.  PflUWEY 

Yacht  Builder  and  Designer 

Yacht  Supplies  and  Marine  Ways 

Falmouth,  Mass. 


Fresh  Cut  Flowers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Potted  «***  Bedding  Plants 
Evergreens  and  Shrubs 

Laying  Out  New  Places  and 

Beautifying  Old  Ones 

9/ico/j  the  florist 

Shore  Street, 

JFalmouthy  97/ass. 

Telephone:  Store,  234-2, 

Residence,  234-3. 
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SUMNER  C.  BURGESS,  Electrical  Contractor 


Store,  Main  Street  Telephone  197-2  FALMOUTH 


We  Sell  Conklin, 


Waterman  and  Crocker  Fountain  Pens 


W.  H,  DENHAM,  Falmouth 

FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF  CANDY 

ST.  CLAIR’S  PAGE  &  SHAW’S  FOSS’  WHITMAN’S 
RUSSELL’S  FISH’S 


Main  Street,  FALMOUTH  Opp.  Postoffice 

IF  YOU  BUY  AT  BROWNE’S,  YOU  PAY  CITY  PRICES  ONLY 


BROWNE 


PHARMACY 


REAL  ESTATE  NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Telephone  64-12  H.  F.  HALL,  NORTH  FALMOUTH 
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Vol.  4. — No.  3.  Falmouth,  Mass.,  June,  1917.  Price  10  cents 


EDIT  ORI ALS 


We,  as  a  class,  have  completed  our  course  in  Lawrence  High  School.  We 
must  separate  now  and  start  on  the  road  of  life.  The  question  now  is  “How 
can  we  best  make  use  of  the  material  we  have  gathered  here?”  Some  of 
our  members  intend  to  further  their  education  by  entering  different  colleges 
and  Normal  schools.  One  wishes  to  be  a  druggist,  another  a  kindergarten 
teacher  and  thus  we  all  have  different  ideas  about  our  life.  Occupations 
which  others  of  the  class  wish  to  follow  do  not  require  a  college  education ; 
for  instance,  dressmaking  and  clerical  work.  In  the  present  food  crisis  one 
of  our  members  has  decided  to  join  the  “farmer  army”  and  do  his  bit  that 
way.  Let  us  not  forget  in  following  our  line  of  work  that  the  more  we 
put  our  mind  and  energy  on  it,  the  greater  harvest  we  will  reap.  “If  at  first 
you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again.” 

The  great  question  on  the  lips  of  many  people  today  is,  “What  can  I  do?” 

President  Wilson  in  his  speech  of  April  fifteenth  stated  what  all  people 
could  do.  You  are  included  in  this  list.  He  urged  the  farmer  to  care  for 
the  crops ;  the  housewife  to  be  more  economical.  He  urged  transportation 
companies  to  keep  all  waterways  open  so  that  goods  could  be  shipepd  quickly, 
and  those  engaged  in  industrial  work  to  keep  the  great  army  of  the  country 
supplied  with  materials. 

Our  part  in  this  world  war  is  to  supply  our  allies  with  food  until  Germany 
is  starved  out ;  if  this  fails  we  must  send  men  to  the  other  side  hoping  that 
the  united  forces  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France  can  conquer 
Germany.  If  these  men  go,  some  one  must  fill  their  vacancies  and  the  younger 
generation  are  to  be  the  ones.  The  boys  can  do  their  part  by  taking  up  the 
business  of  farming  and  all  sorts  of  industrial  work  and  each  do  his  bit  toward 
preparedness. 

Do  not  be  a  slacker  and  wait  until  you  have  to  go.  Step  up  and  serve 
your  country  as  the  boys  did  in  “’61.” 

LAWRENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION. 


June  15,  1917. 


March — “Pride  of  the  Navy.”  Schumann,  School  Orchestra 

Invocation,  '  Rev.  Frank  H.  Baker 

Salutatory  with  Essay — “The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,” 

Marion  Catherine  Agnes  Tangney 

Honor  Essay — “Aviation  During  the  War,”  Richards  Grant  Yedeler 

Class  History,  *  Myra  Gertrude  Ellis 

Chorus — “Roses  from  the  South,”  Strauss 

Interlude  from  Shakespeare’s  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.” 
Theseus— Duke  of  Athens,  •  Roger  Colburn  Hewins 

Hippolyta — Queen  of  the  Amazons,.  Annie  Taber  Bowman 
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Interlude. 

Gertrude  Alice  Soza 
Florence  Foster 
Kenneth  Franklin  Clark 
Ruth  Parmele  Smythe 
Franklin  Maurice  Carlson 
Gerard  Kenneth  Mahurin 
Milton  Lawson  Fuller 
Mary  Elizabeth  Denham 
Ethel  May  Cahoon 
Louise  Bates  Fisher 


Characters  in  the 

Prologue, 

Presenter, 

Pyramus,  played  by  Bottom,  the  weaver, 

Thisbe,  played  by  Flute,  the  Bellows  Mender, 

Wall,  played  by  Snout,  the  Tinker, 

Moonshine,  played  by  the  Starveling,  the  tailor, 

Lion,  played  by  Snug,  the  Joiner, 

Puck,  a  fairy, 

Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies, 

Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies, 

Foreword : 

“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’’  one  of 
fantastic  combination  of  mortals,  and  fairies, 
fluence  and  appear  unexpectedly  in  various  scenes.  In  the  fifth  act  of  the 
play  at  the  Wedding  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  and  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons, 
a  group  of  tradesmen  present  a  tragic  interlude  entitled  “Pyramus  and 
Thisbe.”  The  awkward  endeavore  of  the  simple  country  folk  to  produce  a 
tragedy  result  in  a  comedy  of  the  truest  tpye. 

Chorus — “Triumphal  March  from  Aida,” 

Selection — -“Impassioned  Dreams.”  J.  Rosas. 

Class  Will, 

Class  Prophecy, 

Essay  with  Valedictory — “Women  and  War,” 

Presentation  of  Diplomas, 

Benediction, 


Shakespeare’s  comedies,  is  a 
The  latter  exert  a  great 


in- 


Verdi 

School  Orchestra 
Stanley  Cutting  Gifford 
Salome  Dean  Davis 
Myra  Caswell  Geggatt 
Carl  Holman,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Rev.  C.  V.  Bigler 


Class  Motto — “Nulla  victoria  sine  labore.” 


Class  Flower:  Violets.  Class  Colors:  Garnet  and  Gold. 

Myra  Caswell  Geggatt — Valedictorian. 

Marion  Catherine  Agnes  Tangney — Salutatorian. 

Richards  Grant  Vedeler— Honor  Essay. 

Milton  Lawson  Fuller — President. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Denham — Vice  President. 

Myra  Caswell  Geggatt — Secretary. 

Annie  Taber  Bowman — Treasurer. 

CLASS  ROLL. 

ANNIE  TABER  BOWMAN 
ETHEL  MAY  CAHOON 
SALOME  DEAN  DAVIS 

MARY  ELIZABETH  DENHAM 
MYRA  GERTRUDE  GEGGATT 
LOUISE  BATES  FISHER 
FLORENCE  FOSTER 

MYRA  CASWELL  GEGGATT 
RUTH  PARMELE  SMYTHE 
GERTRUDE  ALICE  SOZA 

MARION  CATHERINE  AGNES  TANGNEY 

WARREN  OAKLEY  BOWMAN 

FRANKLIN  MAURICE  CARLSON 

KENNETH  FRANKLIN  CLARK 
MILTON  LAWSON  FULLER 

STANLEY  CUTTING  GIFFORD 

ROGER  COLBURN  HEWINS 

GERARD  KENNETH  MAHURIN 

|U  '  ;  RICHARDS  GRANT  VEDELER 
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SALUTATORY  AND  ESSAY. 


Once  again  we  have  come  to  Com¬ 
mencement,  the  goal  of  our  four 
year's  work.  This  is  the  time  which 
ends  our  studies  in  the  Lawrence 
High  School  and  sends  us  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  the  world  to  meet 
whatever  it  may  have  in  store  for  us. 

Superintendent  Holman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  School  Committee  who 
have  always,  during  these  four  years, 
been  our  advisers,  in  behalf  of  the 
Class  of  1917,  I  bid  you  welcome. 

Principal  and  teachers  who  ever 
have  been  ready  to  help  us,  and  who 
have  aided  us  in  the  rough  places,  I 
bid  you  welcome. 

Parents  and  friends,  you  who  have 
watched  with  untiring  interest  our 
struggle  during  the  past  four  years 
and  who  have  urged  us  on  to  do  our 
best,  I  bid  you  welcome. 


The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  At 
Woods  Hole. 

As  the  train  slowed  down  I  glanced 
up  quickly.  An  expanse  of  water 
met  my  view  and  then  the  train 
stopped  abruptly.  I  had  at  last  ar¬ 
rived  at  Woods  Hole  after  a  two 
hours  trip  from  Boston.  Here  I  was 
to  take  a  course  at  the  Marine  Bio¬ 
logical  Laboratory.  I  had  never  been 
on  the  Cape  and  knew  nothing  about 
the  place  where  this  famous  institu¬ 
tion  was  situated  except  that  it  of¬ 
fered  extraordinary  advantages  for 
those  interested  in  marine  life. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  began 
to  acquaint  myself  with  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  Laboratory.  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  place  where  we  ate  was 
called  the  “Mess.”  It  was  a  low 
building  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
broad  veranda,  where  all  the  students 
and  professors  gathered  after  meals 
to  chat.  Next  to  the  Mess  was  a  two 
story  building  known  as  the  Lecture 
Hall.  Here  lectures  on  different  sub¬ 
jects  were  given  by  well-known 
scientists.  There  were  two  more 
laboratories  of  the  same  appearance 
used  for  research  work  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  There  was  also  an  old  stone 


building  which  was  ocupied  by  the 
Supply  Department.  Part  of  this 
was  used  as  a  museum  and  part  for 
the  collection  of  specimens.  The  new 
brick  building  was  up-to-date  in 
every  way,  equipped  with  an  elevat¬ 
or,  telephones  in  different  rooms  and 
electric  lights.  It  had  been  built  re¬ 
cently  and  was  fire-proof.  It  con¬ 
tained  twenty-five  laboratories  and 
on  the  second  floor  was  a  large 
library. 

I  soon  met  a  professor  who  had 
been  coming  to  the  Laboratory  ever 
since  it  had  been  built  and  he  told 
me  a  brief  history  of  the  institution. 
At  Annisquam,  Mass.,  about  the  year 
1880  there  was  a  seaside  laboratory 
which  the  members  wished  to  en¬ 
large..  For  some  time  they  had 
searched  for  a  suitable  place  and  at 
last  they  found  it  in  the  little  village 
of  Woods  Hole.  ■  Here  were  islands, 
bays,  necks,  flats,  ponds,  the  sources 
of  suitable  material  needed  in  re¬ 
search  work.  On  March  5,  1887,  the 
members  of  the  Annisquam  Labora¬ 
tory  met  in  Boston  to  make  the  plans 
for  a  new  laboratory.  It  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1888  according  to  the 
laws  of  Massachusets. 

The  first  director  was  C  .0.  Whit¬ 
man  ,by  whose  efforts  the  laboratory 
was  a  success.  The  laboratory  was 
scarcely  finished  at  the  opening.  It 
was  a  building  two  stories  high,  the 
lower  floor  for  students  and  the 
second  for  investigators.  In  1895 
the  one  building  had  increased  to 
four  and  a  steam  launch  had  been 
purchased.  I  thanked  the  professor 
for  his  information  and  I  could  not 
help  but  notice  how  the  institution 
had  increased  in  the  last  few  years. 

When  school,  finally  opened,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  students, 
mostly  graduates,  representing  near¬ 
ly  every  college.  Some  of  the  cours¬ 
es  offered  were  Zoology,  Embryolo¬ 
gy,  Physiology  and  Botany. 

The  collecting  trips  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  we  all  enjoyed 
them.  In  short  skirts  and  heavy 
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slioes,  sometimes  in  our  bathing  suits 
we  visited  the  rocky  shores  and 
marshes.  We  often  went  on  long 
trips  lasting  an  entire  day  to  some 
of  the  more  distant  islands.  At  night 
we  would  return  tired,  but  joyful 
over  the  specimens  we  had  found. 
The  time  passed  quickly  as  the  school 
session  was  only  six  weeks  in  length. 

Sometimes  on  stormy  days  we 
would  wander  through  the  museum 
at  the  Laboratory  which  contained 
some  very  interesting  as  well  as  rare 
specimens,  obtained  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  won¬ 
derful  butterflies,  many  rare  ones 
from  the  South,  scorpions  and 
beetles.  There  are  also  many  differ¬ 


ent  kinds  of  snakes.  There  is  a  fine 
collection  of  coral,  some  white  and 
some  pale  pink  of  many  different 
sizes  and  forms.  There  are  jars  of 
sea  anemones  and  sponges.  There 
is  also  one  vertebra  from  the  back  of 
a  whale  which  gives  an  idea  of  his 
great,  size.  There  are  some  im¬ 
mense  clam  shells  from  the  Pacific 
coast  which  are  thirty  inches  long 
and  twenty-two  inches  wide. 

After  the  school  closed  the  stu¬ 
dents  left  for  new  fields  of  work'; 
each  feeling  that  they  had  spent  a 
very  profitable  six  weeks.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  Woods  Hole  should  be  proud 
to  have  on  its  shores  such  a  world- 
famous  institution. 


HONOR  ESSAY. 


“Aviation  During  Wartime.” 

Aviation  is  a  new  subject,  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  to  us.  But  it 
has  a  great  future  and  after  the  war 
it  will  be  used  commercially.  It  may 
not  be  so  very  long  before  we  will 
be  riding  around  in  our  “Ford  Fly¬ 
ing  machines”  instead  of  our  present 
“Tin  Lizzies.”  Although  we  hear 
about  aviation,  we  hardly  realize  its 
importance  in  war  and  so  I  will  try 
to  give  you  a  little  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  service. 

First,  there  are  two  general  classes 
of  aeroplanes,  reconnaissance  and 
scout  machines.  In  one  class  are  the 
reconnaissance  machines.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  quite  heavy  and  have  a 
speed  of  not  over  100  miles  an  hour. 
They  are  usually  fitted  out  with 
wireless  and  are  used  for  observa¬ 
tion,  map  work  and  bomb  dropping. 

The  scout  machines  make  up  the 
other  class  which  does  the  most  of 
the  fighting.  These  craft  are  lighter 
and  much  speedier,  some  having  a 
speed  of  over  130  miles  an  hour.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  difficult  to  handle 
they  are  excellent  climbers  and  so 
make  good  fighting  machines.  They 
ase  also  used  for  scout  work. 

All  aeroplanes  have  machine  guns. 
Some  have  a  gun  fastened  to  the  top 
plane  and  to  aim  it  the  whole  ma¬ 


chine  has  to  be  aimed  at  the  target. 
Many  have  a  machine  gun  which  is 
operated  by  the  observer.  Nearly 
all  the  machines  have  their  propel¬ 
lers  in  front  to  pull  the  craft  instead 
of  pushing  it,  as  one  might  suppose. 

The  Aero  Service  in  both  Great 
Britain  and  France  has  been  made 
into  a  separate  department  and  has 
been  given  a  great  deal  of  study. 
So  it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  its  importance.  I 
will  give  you  just  a  brief  outline  of 
the  training  that  a  French  aviator 
has  to  go  through  before  he  is  sent 
to  the  firing  line. 

There  are  four  schools  from  which 
he  has  to  graduate.  In  the  first 
school,  beginning  with  a  machine 
which  cannot  fly  he  finally  learns  to 
manage  a  machine  which  can  only 
rise  to  some  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  in  the  air.  Before  entering  the 
second  school  he  has  to  pass  certain 
tests.  One  is  to  fly  “the  three  tri¬ 
angles.”  Each  side  is  100  miles  long 
so  that  in  flying  the  three  times  he 
really  makes  a  trip  of  900  miles. 

One  student  had  bad  luck  and 
smashed  two  machines  the  first  two 
trials.  The  third  time  he  rose  very 
high  to  avoid  mishaps.  He  found 
himself  after  a  while,  amongst  the 
clouds  and  seeing  a  nice  fleecy  look- 
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mg  cloud  just  below  him,  he  decided 
to  dive  through  it.  He  started — and 
landed  with  a  soft  thud  in  a  huge 
snow  drift.  He  got  out,  but  his  ma¬ 
chine  did  not. 

In  the  second  school  the  student 
learns  to  fly  the  fast  fighting  ma¬ 
chines,  while  in  the  third  school  he 
is  taught  aerial  gunnery  by  means 
of  hundreds  of  little  balloons  used 
as  targets. 

In  the  finishing  school  the  student 
studies  different  captured  German 
machines  and  how  to  attack  them  at 
the  least  risk  to  himself.  There  he 
also  learns  all  kinds  of  tricks  in  order 
to  be  able  to  handle  his  machine 
under  every  possible  situation.  Af¬ 
ter  this  schooling  the  aviator  enters 
the  regular  service  to  go  to  the  firing 
line. 

The  side  that  has  control  of  the 
air  can  direct  the  fire  of  its  artillery 
accurately  while  the  enemy  has  to 
guess  its  target.  The  aero  service 
can  warn  the  general  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  attack.  It  can  keep  in  touch 
with  all  the  enemy’s  movements 
while  the  enemy  has  not  an  idea  of 


his  opponent’s  movements.  The  aero 
service  can  drop  bombs  on  ammuni¬ 
tion  depots,  naval  bases  and  can 
bring  war  and  destruction  right 
home  to  the  enemy.  Bomb  dropping, 
it  has  been  found,  has  a  great  moral 
effect  upon  troops  whether  any  dam¬ 
age  is  done  or  not. 

This  is  what  the  aero  service  does 
for  the  navy.  It  keeps  track  of 
enemy  ships  and  helps  direct  man¬ 
oeuvres  against  them.  It  patrols  the 
coasts  and  bases  to  watch  for  any 
raids  from  aeroplanes  and  ships. 
Above  the  water  submarines  can  be 
located  easily  and  they  are  used  as 
convoys  to  protect  troop  ships  from 
attacks  of  submarines.  In  a  battle 
these  fliers  help  direct  the  fire  of  the 
dreadnoughts. 

So  it  may  be  seen  that  the  aero 
service  -is  of  great  importance  and 
if  the  allies  can  be  supplied  with 
enough  aeroplanes  and  trained  pilots 
to  ensure  for  them  the  control  of  the 
air,  this  war  can  be  ended  much 
sooner  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  this  about. 


CLASS  HISTORY. 


After  the  Great  European  War 
was  over  and  America  had  spread 
democracy  through  the  world  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  home  once  again. 

As  I  approached  Shivericks  Pond 
I  saw  some  ruins  in  the  distance. 
When  I  had  reached  the  spot  I  found 
them  to  be  ruins  of  the  Lawrence 
High  School.  I  sat  down  to  think  of 
the  happy  hours  I  had  spent  in  that 
building.  Suddenly  I  was  startled 
by  a  rustling  of  papers.  Turning  I 
saw  a  small  old  man  poking  over  a 
pile  of  books  and  papers  among 
which  was  a  small  red  volume.  At 
first  I  thought  that  might  be  one  of 
the  Shakespearean  plays  we  had  in 
English  but  curious  to  know  what  it 
really  was  I  picked  it  up  and  was 
dumbfounded  when  I  read  “Diary 
of  the  Class  of  1917.”  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  wait  to  get  the  book  open.  On  the 
first  page  I  read:  “Come  what  may, 


Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the 
roughest  day.’’ 

Freshman  Year. 

Sept.  9,  1913. 

To-day  Lawrence  High  School  is 
swarming  with  Freshmen.  Forty 
staring  and  wondering  creatures. 
We  seem  to  be  in  a  bunch  for  fear  we 
may  be  lost.  The  teachers  told  us 
that  we  would  like  high  school  better 
than  grammar  school.  We  hope 
so,  still  we  feel  especially  well  drill¬ 
ed  in  language  and  arithmetic.  We 
all  remember  well  when  someone 
stood  Kenneth  Clark  on  his  head  to 
show  the  class  that  in  division  of 
fractions  the  terms  are  reversed. 

Sept.  30,  1913. 

We  have  been  progressing  finely. 
We  have  learned  what  we  are  to  do 
and  what  we  are  not  to  do.  I  was 
surprised  when  I  heard  a  classmate’s 
name  in  the  main  room  “Miss  Den- 
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ham,  bring  that  note  here!”  We 
all  thought  Mary  would  catch  it  but 
all  the  teacher  said  was  “My!  but 
you’re  a  cute  Freshie.” 

Oct.  13,  1913. 

A  most  startling  thing  happened 
to-day.  We  discovered  that  we  had 
a  soloist  in  our  class.  Gertrude  Soza 
was  caught  in  cooking  class  singing 
“How  Dry  I  Am.”  It  was  so  sweet 
and  charming  that  the  domestic 
science  teacher  had  Gertrude  sing  it 
to  her  after  school. 

May  16,  1914. 

We  are  well  represented  in  the 
school  orchestra  with  Milton  Fuller, 
cornet;  Franklin  Carlson,  piano,  and 
Roger  Hewins,  drums  and  triangle. 

June  15,  1914. 

Our  Freshman  year  is  nearly 
finished  and  we  are  happy  to  think 
we  have  safely  glided  through.  Noth¬ 
ing  very  interesting  has  happened 
only  that  some  girls  were  caught  in 
a  famous  trick.  That  was  to  go 
down  in  the  basement  and  skip  class¬ 
es.  One  day  one  of  the  teachers  dis¬ 
covered  it  and  they  were  marched 
upstairs. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Sept.  16,  1914. 

We  are  back  again  at  Lawrence 
High.  We  have  lost  some  of  our 
members,  Evelyn  Locke,  Carlton 
Bourne,  Robert  Evans,  Emerson 
Handy  and  Evangeline  Cordeiro. 

Nov.  12,  1914. 

Mr.  Howland  thought  it  was  about 
time  that  our  class  had  class  officers, 
so  to-day  we  had  a  class  meeting  and 
elected  Carl  Anderson  as  President; 
Vice  President,  Mary  Denham;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Myra  Geggatt,  and  Treasurer, 
Annie  Bowman. 

April  7,  1915. 

In  English  Class  we  planned  to 
write  a  story  in  book  form  for  the 
annual  exhibition  of  school  work. 
The  plot  was  worked  up  in  class. 
The  first  division  chose  for  their  sub¬ 
ject  “Philip  Harris,  American”  and 
the  second  division  “The  Double  Vic¬ 
tory.’’  Both  were  war  stories. 

June  3,  1915. 

To-day  we  received  our  class  pins. 


The  pin  is  small  and  circular  in  shape. 
It  is  edged  with  gold  and  has  a  gar¬ 
net  band  with  the  words  Lawrence 
High  School  on  it.  Inside  the  band 
are  the  numerals  ’17. 

June  19,  1915. 

The  Sophomore  year  is  more  for 
real  study  but  once  in  awhile  we  were 
very  conspicuous.  Especially  when 
one  of  the  teachers  had  the  main 
room  and  he  had  a  fine  habit  of  send¬ 
ing  Salome  Davis  to  the  country 
(meaning  the  front  seat).  One  other 
peculiar  thing  is  that  Marion  Tang- 
ney  twitches  her  fingers  when  she 
can’t  remember  what  to  say.  It 
must  be  magic  because  instantly  it 
all  comes  to  her. 

Junior  Year. 

Sept.  9,  1915. 

This  year  we  returned  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  21.  Carl  Howland,  Al¬ 
lison  Fisher,  Tony  Andrada,  Harold 
Baker,  Irving  Jenkins,  Francis  With¬ 
ered,  Lena  Brown,  Owen  Kelley, 
Maurice  Baker  and  Agnes  Fisher 
have  left  our  ranks. 

Oct.  30,  1915. 

We  gave  a  Hallowe’en  Party.  We 
planned  to  dress  in  costume  and  have 
sweet  cider  and  doughnuts  for  re¬ 
freshments,  but  much  to  our  sorrow 
we  were  informed  an  hour  before  the 
party  began  that  cider  was  not  an 
appropriate  thing  for  high  school 
pupils.  We  instantly  sent  for  lemons 
and  made  lemonade. 

May  17,  1916. 

We  are  represented  in  the  school 
paper  by  Carl  Anderson  who  is 
editor-in-chief;  Stanley  Gifford  who 
is  Exchange  Editor  and  Salome 
Davis  who  is  Joke  Editor. 

May  21,  1916. 

Lawrence  Wright  left  school  to  go 
on  the  training  ship  “Ranger.” 
Henry  Bragdon  also  left  to  go  to 
work.  We  all  remember  when  Hen¬ 
ry’s  No.  49  shoes  went  through  the 
ceiling  and  gave  the  history  class  a 
shower  of  plaster. 

June  12,  1916. 

The  Evergreen  Club  had  a  great 
time  last  night.  The  Club  was  kept 
very  secret  but  two  members  of  our 
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class  are  very  prominent  in  the  clnb. 
They  raised  the  bicycle  rack  up  the 
flag  pole  and  decorated  the  base  ball 
score  board  with  foot-ball  clothes. 

Senior  Year. 

Oct.  2,  1916. 

"We  have  had  a  longer  vacation 
this  year.  Still  we  are  ready  to  come 
back  and  take  our  places  as  dignified 
seniors.  We  are  reduced  to  19  mem¬ 
bers.  Carl  Anderson  did  not  return 
but  went  to  Worcester  Tech.  We 
have  lost  our  class  president  but  we 
are  proud  to  think  one  member  of 
our  class  could  go  to  college  with 
only  three  years  of  high  school  work. 

Oct.  18,  1916. 

Warren  Bowman,  a  member  of  the 
State  Corn  Club,  won  a  prize  of  $5 
for  one  half  acre  of  corn. 

Oct.  27,  1916. 

To-day  we  elected  Milton  Fuller 
for  our  class  president  in  place  of 
Carl  Anderson. 

Dec.  12,  1916. 

This  year  Florence  Foster  and 
Stanley  Gifford  are  Editors-in-cliief 
of  the  school  paper;  Milton  Fuller 
is  the  Exchange  Editor  and  Myra 
Geggatt  is  the  class  Representative. 
Roger  Hewins  represented  our  class 
on  the  boy’s  basket  ball  team.  On 
the  girl’s  team  we  had  four  seniors. 

.  April  24,  1917. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
regard  to  the  Senior  trip  but  Ken¬ 
neth  Clark  straightened  it  all  out: 

As  the  class  has  only  91  cents  in 
the  treasury  we  shall  not  be  able  to 


go  to  Washington  as  usual,  but  swan 
boats  will  be  hired  from  A.  F.  Weeks 
and  each  will  hold  at  least  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class.  The  expense  will 
be  paid  for  by  each  member.  After 
the  evening  spent  in  the  swan  boats 
on  Shivericks’  lake,  the  class  will  ad¬ 
journ  to  Sheehan’s  lunch  room  when 
each  will  receive  a  “hot  dog”  paid 
for  from  the  class  treasury.  Then 
after  visiting  the  Congressional  li¬ 
brary  next  to  the  high  school  the 
members  of  the  class  will  probably 
be  ready  to  return  home.  The  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  treasury  will  go  for  the 
class  gift  to  the  school.  After  all 
does  a  small  sum  in  the  treasury  af¬ 
fect  the  Senior  trip? 

March,  1917. 

Three  seniors  Richards  Vedeler, 
Warren  Bowman  and  Milton  Fuller, 
debated  against  the  Post  Graduates. 
The  seniors  had  the  affirmative  side 
and  won.  The  subject  was:  “Re¬ 
solved  :  that  the  United  States  should 
adopt  some  system  of  Compulsory 
Military  Training.” 

May  29,  1917. 

In  a  class  meeting  today  we  chose 
our  motto — “No  Victory  without 
work.”  Also  our  class  flower  which 
was  the  violet.  Myra  Geggatt  re¬ 
ceived  the  Valedictory,  Marion  Tang- 
ney  the  Salutatory,  and  Richards 
Vedeler  the  Honor  Essay. 

Here  the  page  was  torn  and  I  could 
not  make  out  the  rest,  so  here  will 
end  the  history  of  the  Class  of  1917. 


CLASS  WILL. 


BE  IT  REMEMBERED  that  we, 
the  Class  of  1917,  of  the  Lawrence 
High  School  of  Falmouth,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  be¬ 
ing  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  but 
knowing  the  uncertainty  of  this  life, 
do  make  this  our  LAST  WILL  AND 
TESTAMENT. 

After  the  payment  of  our  just 
debts  and  commencement  charges,  we 
bequeath  and  advise  as  follows:  We 
will  to  the  Junior  Class  the  money 
they  would  have  spent  on  the  Junior 


reception  to  buy  “Liberty  Bonds”; 
also  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
Junior  Class  not  to  give  a  Junior 
reception. 

We  will  to  the  Sophomore  Class 
our  rank  in  school  as  they  are  the 
most  dignified  and  polite  students. 

We  will  to  the  Freshmen  our  re¬ 
gard  for  money  hoping  that  when 
they  graduate  they  will  be  able  to 
journey  farther  than  from  the  Law¬ 
rence  High  to  the  Town  Hall. 

We  will  to  the  school  board  our 
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books  that  have  been  a  great  help  to 
us  in  the  past  four  years. 

The  boys  will  their  military  uni¬ 
forms  to  the  coming  Freshmen. 

Mary  Denham  wills  to  Agnes  Grew 
her  lightness  of  foot  and  dancing 
ability. 

Franklin  Carlson  wills  to  William 
Powers  a  couple  of  packages  of 
Spearmint  gum  and  his  back  seat  in 
the  English  Class. 

Salome  Davis  wills  to  Hildur 
Jacobson  her  ability  to  guess  at 
stenography  word  signs  and  hopes 
she  will  be  more  successful  in  this 
game  than  Salome  was. 

Milton  Fuller  wills  to  Arnold  And¬ 
erson  his  surplus  height  and  to 
Marion  Burke  his  grouch. 

Ruth  Smythe  wills  to  Joe  Robbins 
her  red  hair  and  to  Ellen  McLeod 
her  calm  and  peaceful  manners. 

Ethel  Cahoon  wills  to  Elizabeth 
Studley  her  Castle  Clip. 

Kenneth  Clark  wills  to  Bob  Don¬ 
nelly  his  “Oh  I  Say”  and  hopes  he 
will  make  a  great  hit  in  next  year’s 
operetta. 

Myra  Ellis  wills  to  Lillian  Nicol 
her  basket  ball  suit  and  wishes  her 
to  be  the  star  of  next  season. 

Kenneth  Mahurin  wills  to  Norman 
Hall  his  dignified  manners  hoping 
that  Hall  will  learn  to  keep  his  ans¬ 
wers  to  himself. 

Marion  Tangney  wills  to  Gladys 
Goodwin  her  singing  ability  and 
hopes  she  will  become  a  singer  of 


high  renown. 

Warren  Bowman  wills  to  Roger 
Nickerson  his  farming  ability  and 
sincerely  wishes  him  to  follow  it  up. 

Louise  Fisher  wills  to  Florence 
Hopson  her  sewing  material  and 
hopes  she  will  become  a  seamstress 
some  day. 

Myra  Geggatt  wills  to  Howard 
Ellis  her  Algebra  papers  and  hopes 
he  will  have  100  per  cent,  hereafter. 

Gertrude  Soza  wills  to  Alice  M. 
Handy  her  art  of  passing  notes  in 
front  of  the  teachers  without  being 
caught. 

Roger  Hewins  wills  to  Paul  Savery 
his  alarm  clock  and  hopes  Savery 
will  be  able  to  get  to  school  on  time 
more  often  than  he  did. 

Florence  Foster  wills  her  laugh  to 
Dorothy  Nicol  and  hopes  it  will  not 
cause  her  too  much  trouble  in  the 
French  class. 

Richards  Vedeler  wills  to  Chandler 
Jones  his  art  of  debating  and  wishes 
Jones  to  manage  next  year’s  debat¬ 
ing  club. 

Annie  Bowman  wills  to  Arthur 
Carlson  her  much  loved  History  and 
Civics  books  and  hopes  that  he  will 
get  as  high  marks  as  she  did. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  hereunto 
set  our  hands  and  in  the  presence  of 
three  witnesses  declare  this  to  be 
our  last  will  this  fifteenth  day  of 
June  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  seventeen. 

The  Class  of  1917. 


CLASS  PROPHECY. 


One  extremely  hot  day,  several 
girls,  myself  among  them,  wandered 
slowly  along  a  shady  road  which  led 
to  the  shore.  After  a  time  the  girls 
started  for  the  beach  leaving  me  be¬ 
hind.  I  walked  aimlessly  around  for 
a  while  and  was  about  to  join  them 
when  I  came  upon  an  old  well  around 
which  was  a  pile  of  stones.  I  picked 
up  a  handful  and  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  well.  I  dropped  a  stone 
in.  It  went  down  with  a  splash  and 
when  the  water  had  settled  I  saw 
these  words  clear  and  plain  written 


upon  the  surface  of  the  water:  “The 
Prophecy  of  the  Class  of  1917  of  the 
Lawrence  High  School.”  Amazed 
at  this  I  immediately  dropped  in 
another  stone  and  this  time  I  saw  a 
little  figure  come  tripping  out  in 
front  of  a  large  crowd  and  give  an 
exhibition  of  dancing.  I  wondered 
who  she  could  be  for  the  crowd 
seemed  anxious  to  see  her.  As  she 
was  about  to  leave  a  man  came  for¬ 
ward  and  to  my  surprise  I  heard  him 
say,  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tonight 
at  8.30  an  exhibition  of  fancy  danc- 
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ing  will  be  given  by  the  famous  fancy 
dancer,  Miss  Mary  E.  Denham.” 
The  little  figure  came  dancing  out 
again  and  sure  enough  it  was  Mary. 
Who  ever  thought  Mary  would  be 
a  dancer? 

This  scene  faded  away  and  I  next 
saw  Gerard  Mahurin  leading  a  choir 
of  chorus  girls.  They  were  having  a 
grand  old  time  and  after  practice  I 
saw  him  take  them  out  for  dinner. 
After  he  had  gone  I  sat  a  wThile  and 
wondered  what  the  girls  would  say 
if  they  could  see  Mahurin  now  for 
he  always  was  so  quiet  in  school.  But 
then  I  noticed  during  the  last  of 
school  he  was  getting  to  be  as  bad  as 
the  rest. 

When  I  glanced  back  into  the  well 
the  picture  had  vanished  so  I  drop¬ 
ped  in  another  stone.  This  time  the 
old  well  brought  me  into  the  busy 
city  and  as  I  watched  the  crowd  pass 
by  I  noticed  a  dark  haired  girl  that 
looked  familiar.  I  found  it  was 
Florence  Foster.  I  watched  her  go 
up  the  street  and  presently  she  en¬ 
tered  a  large  white  building  and 
walked  to  a  door  which  read,  “Pri¬ 
vate  Secretary,”  I  found  that  she 
had  become  private  secretary  to 
President  Wilson.  Surely  our  class 
was  progressing. 

Then  the  scene  changed  and  I  was 
once  more  out  in  the  busy  streets. 
This  time  I  heard  a  newsboy  shout¬ 
ing,  “Extra!  Extra!  Just  out,  Vede- 
ler’s  Great  Invention.’’  I  looked 
over  the  boy’s  shoulder  and  read  the 
headlines.  Sure  enough  it  said  that 
Richards  Vedeler,  inventor  of  the 
U-boat  destroyer  had  just  left  on  a 
perilous  voyage  to  try  out  his  inven¬ 
tion.  I  can  well  remember  how  at 
school  he  was  always  trying  to  in¬ 
vent  something  but  he  never  succeed¬ 
ed  in  inventing  anything  to  destroy 
a  recitation  period. 

I  was  carried  further  along  this- 
city  street  until  I  was  charmed  by 
a  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from 
a  nearby  opera  house.  It  kept  sing¬ 
ing  “Oh  my  love  is  like  a  red,  red 
rose.”  I  wondered  where  I  had 
heard  that  voi<?e  before  and  I  inquired 


of  my  neighbor  who  it  was  that  had 
such  a  beautiful  voice.  “Why,”  he 
exclaimed,  “that  is  Madame  Myra 
Geggatt,  the  world’s  famous  opera 
singer.”  Sure  enough  after  listen¬ 
ing  a  while  longer  I  recognized  the 
voice  to  be  the  same  as  that  we  used 
to  hear  at  school.  I  wandered  list¬ 
lessly  along  the  busy  street  and  as 
I  came  to  Keith’s  theatre  I  heard 
a  very  familiar  voice  say  “Aw  I  Say! 
Aw  I  Say!  You’re  just  the  sweetest 
little  creature.”  I  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  my  old  class 'mate,  Ken¬ 
neth  Clark.  I  stepped  in  and  in¬ 
quired  for  him  and  to  my  surprise 
I  learned  that  he  had  succeeded 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  was  springing 
some  of  his  school  jokes  on  the 
crowd.  It  seemed  like  old  times  to 
see  Kenneth  and  he  told  me  some 
surprising  news.  First,  that  Roger 
Hewins  had  gone  to  Germany  as  a 
missionary  to  teach  the  people  de¬ 
mocracy.  We  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  Roger  being  a  missionary.  Then 
Kenneth  told  me  that  Gertrude  Soza 
had  refused  his,  Kenneth’s,  offer  of 
marriage  and  that  she  had  decided 
to  become  an  old  maid.  She  can 
now  be  found  any  time  at  the  old 
maids’  home  at  Sandwich.  I  never 
believed  Gertie  would  miss  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  like  that. 

As  Kenneth  and  I  wandered  down 
the  street  whom  should  we  meet  but 
Lester  Cahoon  and  he  informed  us 
that  Ruth  Smythe  had  at  last  de¬ 
cided  to  settle  down  and  he  was  on 
his  way  to  help  her.  I  guess  it  was 
as  much  a  surprise  to  him  as  it  was 
to  us., Kenneth  soon  bade  me  fare¬ 
well  and  as  I  turned  to  leave  him  I 
found  myself  sitting  beside  the  old 
well.  I  immediately  dropped  an¬ 
other  stone.  This  time  the  scene  was 
Woods  Hole  and  I  learned  that 
Marion  Tangney  had  become  a  lady 
of  leisure  and  one  of  the  Woods  Hole 
belles.  Her  favorite  pastime,  how¬ 
ever,  was  showing  the  bashful  young 
men  around  Woods  Hole.  Out  on 
Penzance  I  found  Annie  Bowman  who 
had  secluded  herself  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  -was  devoting  all  of 
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her  time  to  Lou. 

While  I  was  wandering  around 
Woods  Hole  I  happened  to  pass  the 
Telegraph  Office  and  I  heard  the 
busy  tick-tick  of  the  telegraph  in¬ 
strument  and  as  I  was  familiar  with 
the  code  I  stopped  and  listened.  I 
learned  that  the  world’s  record  in 
typewriting  had  just  been  broken  by 
Louise  Fisher.  She  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  hundred  words  in  an 
hour  with  the  new  method  which  she 
had  discovered. 

This  scene  changed  and  I  found 
myself  walking  towards  my  own 
home.  I  had  gone  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  when  I  met  a  little  child  who 
was  crying.  Upon  asking  him  what 
the  difficulty  might  be,  I  learned  that 
his  name  was  Junior  and  that  he  had 
lost  a  dime.  I  furnished  the  money 
for  him  and  we  started  along  when 
suddenly  we  came  face  to  face  with 
Junior’s  mother  who  was  no  one  else 
but  Ethel  Cahoon.  She  was  married 
and  now  had  a  little  Bobby  who  she 
called  Junior.  We  talked  over  old 
times  and  I  told  her  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  class  and  she  informed 
me  that  Myra  Ellis  was  teaching  in 
a  kindergarten  in  Brockton.  That 
didn’t -surprise  me  any  for  I  always 
knew  Myra  liked  Brockton. 

Ethel  then  told  me  something  that 
I  was  surprised  to  learn,  namely, 
that  Warren  Bowman  had  taken  up 
the  profession  of  an  undertaker.  „ 

After  leaving  Ethel  I  started  to¬ 
wards  town.  Suddenly  I  met  the 


most  pious  looking  man  I  ever  saw. 
I  did  not  recognize  him  at  first  but 
as  he  said,  “Good  morning,  my 
friend,  God  hath  made  a  most  won¬ 
derful  day,”  I  noticed  that  it  was 
our  jolly  class  mate,  Milton  Fuller. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  could 
place  me  but  when  he  did  he  impart- 
some  news  to  me.  He  told  me  that 
Stanley  Gifford  had  taken  down  the 
sign  which  read  Robinson’s  Drug 
Store  and  replaced  it  by  one  which 
read  Gifford’s  Drug  Store.  I  after¬ 
wards  learned  that  he  was  thinking 
seriously  of  adding  Company  to  it. 
Of  course  we  all  know  who  the  corn- 
will  be. 

The  next  class  mate  I  was  to  hear 
of  was  Franklin  Carlson  and  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  Frankie  had  just  secured  a 
divorce.  We  never  believed  that 
Frankie  would  be  able  to  make  up 
his  mind  which  one  he  really  wanted. 
He  always  said  that  variety  was  the 
spice  of  life  and  I  guess  Frankie  was 
right. 

Now  the  scene  vanished  and  the 
old  well  was  calm  once  more  so  I 
dropped  in  my  last  stone  and  this 
time  I  saw  the  Lawrence  High  School. 
It  was  much  larger  than  when  we 
were  there  and  there  was  a  large 
gymnasium  in  the  rear.  I  could  hear 
the  steady  hum  of  the  scholars’ 
voices  and  the  busy  click-click  of  the 
typewriters.  .  This  soon  faded  away 
and  I  saw  these  words  written  very 
plainly  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
“Here’s  to  the  Class  of  1917.” 


ESSAY  AND  VALEDICTORY. 


What  is  woman’s  part  in  the  great 
war  of  to-day?  Is  it  in  a  woman’s 
Press  and  a  woman’s  Platform?  Does 
one  begin  with  the  women  who  dress 
themselves  in  khaki  or  urgently  press 
plans  and  politics  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment?  Although  these  are  duties 
which  may  come  and  which  we  all 
acknowledge  must  be  a  woman’s  part 
in  the  war,  we  will  begin  with  women 
who  stay  at  home. 

Not  only  do  the  women  at  home 
have  important  and  difficult  work 


but  they  have  also,  without  com¬ 
plaint  or  difficulty,  even  with  glad¬ 
ness  and  pride,  incurred  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  poverty  and  bereavement  in 
speeding  their  men  to  the  front.  The 
proportion  of  married  men  ip  the 
.  new  armies  whose  wives  have  had  to 
lower  at  once  their  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  who  are  in  danger  of  something 
like  a  social  catastrophe  should  their 
husbands  be  maimed  or  killed  tells 
a  wonderful  tale  of  woman’s  pat¬ 
riotism.  They  have  nothing  but  the 
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sheer  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  loyalty  to 
prompt  them.  Patriotism  in  its  most 
single  hearted  and  its  purest  form  is 
found  among  the  women  of  the  na¬ 
tion  or  is  not  found  at  all.  This  is 
the  first  gift  which  the  women  of 
Great  Britain  have  brought  to  the 
sexvice  of  their  country. 

Organized  and  special  work  natur¬ 
ally  falls  to  the  women  who  are  free 
of  responsibilities  at  home.  Of  this 
work,  undoubtedly  the  finest  is  done 
by  the  women  of  the  Red  Cross. 
From  the  fully  trained  nurses  who 
are  bravely  working  to  the  limit  of 
their  endurance  abroad  and  at  home, 
to  the  local  workers  of  the  Voluntary 
Aid  Detachment,  every  rank  is  filled 
with  fine  devotion.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  monotony, 
hardship,  and  unpleasantness  which 
thousands  of  women  have  cheerfully 
consented  to  endure  in  the  great  pro¬ 
fession.  Many  of  these  women  had 
done  no  work  until  they  were  en¬ 
rolled  for  this  particular  service  and 
those  who  are  serving  today  have 
been  tried  to  the  utmost. 

The  country  needs  more  than  ever 
today  the  wise  management  and  care 
of  the  women  at  home.  Upon  the 
women  of  all  the  warring  nations 
rests  the  moral  and  spiritual  strength 
of  the  countries  as  well  as  their 
capacity  for  cheerful  endurance. 

It  is  true  there  are  individual  wo¬ 
men  who  are  splendid  aviators  and 
crack  shots  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  may  be  of  use  in  the  military 
arm  of  the  Government,  but  for  large 
numbers  of  women  to  engage  in  such 
activities  would  be  simply  ridiculous. 
We  have  plenty  of  ablebodied  men  to 
take  the  posts  of  physical  danger, 
and  we  have  no  women  to  spare  from 
woman’s  work. 

In  England  the  war  has  been  a 
great  equalizer  of  the  sexes.  Women 
have  taken  the  places  in  industry 
formerly  held  by  men  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  large  numbers  of  wo¬ 
men  will  refuse  to  go  back  to  their 
old  spheres.  In  America,  too,  the 
war  has  opened  many  doors  to  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  change  in  their  eco¬ 


nomic  status  will  be  permanent. 

A  large  number  of  self-supporting 
young  women  are  being  trained  as 
wireless  operators.  This  class  which 
started  in  New  York  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  is  now  a  success,  and  it  has 
opened  a  permanent  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  for  women.  Just  now  women 
radio  operators  are  needed  by  the 
navy  for  shore  duty  to  take  the 
places  of  men  called  for  sea  duty 
and  when  the  war  is  over  these  girls 
are  going  to  stay  at  wireless  work. 

Since  the  great  European  war 
started,  almost  a  million  women  have 
been  added  to  the  wage  earners  in 
industrial,  commercial  and  profes¬ 
sional  occupations.  Many  of  these 
women  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  re¬ 
placing  the  men,  but  they  are  doing 
what  was  before  the  war  generally 
regarded  as  man’s  work.  Will  the 
occupations  which  women  are  now 
engaged  in  henceforth  be  considered 
woman’s  work? 

The  great  majority  of  women  will 
serve  their  country  best  by  becoming 
more  efficient  and  more  earnest  in 
every  day  work.  The  war  has  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  that  bread  is  as 
essential  as  bullets,  and  that  the  issue 
probably  will  be  determined  by  the 
food  supply.  The  food  problem  al¬ 
ready  acute  in  the  United  States  can 
be  solved  by  women.  By  planting 
gardens,  by  encouraging  others  to  do 
likewise,  by  preventing  waste  in  buy¬ 
ing,  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving, 
and  by  doing  without  unnecessary 
articles  of  diet,  women  can  render 
valuable  service. 

At  no  period  of  the  world’s  history 
have  men  failed  to  accept  the  services 
of  women  in  time  of  war,  especially 
in  France,  where  women  have  always 
counted  more  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  But  never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  world’s  history  have 
fighting  nations  availed  themselves 
of  woman’s  help  in  as  wholesale  a 
fashion  as  now. 

Let  each  one  of  us  here  tonight 
“try  to  do  our  bit”  in  this  great  war 
and  do  it  cheerfully.  Our  individual 
part  may  be  small  but  it  is  the  sum  of 
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the  small  labors  that  brings  about 
the  true  victory. 


Valedictory. 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  say  farewell  to  all  those  who 
have  always  had  an  interest  in  us 
and  whose  interest  has  always  been 
a  great  help. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
Members  of  the  School  Committee — 
to  you,  who  have  ever  given  us  your 
heartiest  help  and  attention  during 
our  long  struggle — we  say  farewell. 

Parents  and  Friends:  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  interest  and  good  will  that 
you  have  shown  toward  us  at  all 
times  and  may  that  interest  never 
cease  for  the  path  which  we  enter 
tomorrow  will  be  a  new  and  strange 
one  to  us.  To  you  who  have  looked 
out  for  us  thus  far — we  bid  farewell. 

Principal  and  teachers — who  have 
so  kindly  helped  us  and  piloted  us 


in  our  struggle  of  four  years,  we 
wish  to  thank  you.  May  we  always 
be  an  honor  to  you  and  also  be  re¬ 
membered  as  a  class  who  were  ever 
ready  to  do  their  part.  To  you  with 
sad  hearts  we  say  farewell. 

Underclassmen:  Tonight  we  must 
leave  you  who  have  been  our  faithful 
companions.  May  you,  if  you  ever 
grow  weary  in  following  the  same 
path,  remember  us  who  struggled 
ever  onward  with  the  words,  “No 
Victory  without  Labor,”  written  in 
our  hearts.  To  you  we  say  farewell. 

Classmates :  Tonight  is  the  last 
time  that  we  will  be  together  as  a 
class  for  tomorrow  we  enter  new 
paths.  Whatever  one  we  take  let  us 
always  be  an  honor  to  those  who 
have  been  a  help  to  us  and  wherever 
we  go  let  us  always  remember  our 
class  motto,  “No  Victory  without 
Labor.” 


SELECTED  ESSAY. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GAME. 


A  Senior  Essay  Selected  From  The 
Work  of  the  Year. 


Baseball  is  so  widely  played  today 
in  the  United  States  that  it  is  called 
the  National  Game.  There  are  few 
people  but  who  understand  the  game 
enough  to  enjoy  it  and  watch  it  with 
eager  interest.  As  soon  as  a  boy  is 
big  enough  to  throw  a  ball  you  will 
have  difficulty  to  get  him  in  to  sup¬ 
per  or  get  the  kindling  in,  if  there 
are  any  boys  around.  Kittens  like 
nothing  better  than  a  ball  to  roll 
around  on  the  floor,  while  babies 
amuse  themselves  with  playing  with 
rubber  balls.  From  the  time  the 
robins  come,  and  the  red-winged 
blackbirds  begin  to  sing  in  the 
swamps,  until  fair  October  rolls 
around,  baseball  reigns  supreme  in 
the  world  of  out-door  games.  So  you 
can  see  why  it  is  called  the  National 
game. 

Not  only  is  it  the  national  game  of 


the  United  States,  but  it  bids  fair  to 
be  the  international  game, — the  uni¬ 
versal  game. 

In  1874,  a  tour  of  England  was 
made  by  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
clubs  to  show  the  Englishman  the 
difference  between  our  game  and 
theirs  which  is  called  cricket.  Both 
cricket  and  baseball  were  played  and 
the  strange  part  of  it  was  that  the 
ball-players  not  only  held  their  own 
against  the  Englishmen,  but  defeated 
them.  A  second  trip  was  made  in 
1889.  They  visited  Honolulu,  Sydney, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Adelaide 
and  Ballara.  From  there  they  con 
tinued  to  America  by  way  of  the 
Suez  canal,  stopping  at  the  Islands 
of  Ceylon  where  a  game  was  played 
to  the  delight  of  the  natives.  Games 
were  also  played  at  Naples,  Flor¬ 
ence,  in  Rome,  before  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  Egypt  on  the  Great 
Desert  sands,  the  catchers  using  the 
pyramids  for  back-stops.  From  Paris 
they  went  to  London  where  they 
played  before  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  guest  of  honor,  who  later  be- 
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came  Edward  VII.  Again  in  1913 
another  tour  was  made.  This  time 
games  were  played  in  Cairo,  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  Honolulu,  Australia, 
China,  Japan  and  England.  This 
trip  proved  to  be  a  success,  not  only 
financially  but  in  introducing  the 
American  game.  The  games  were 
well  attended  and  met  with  great 
enthusiasm.  The  last  game  abroad 
was  played  before  a  crowd  of  30,000 
with  King  George  Y  as  guest  of 
honor. 

Today  all  the  universities  of  Japan 
have  their  baseball  teams.  It  is  de¬ 
veloping  rapidly  in  Australia,  while 
in  the  Philippines,  Honolulu  and 
Cuba  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  game. 

The  game  of  today  has  been  so 
developed  that  it  is  now  a  scientific 
game.  In  1860  it  was  “hit  and  run’’ 
there  being  but  few  rules,  while  to¬ 
day  there  are  no  less  than  a  hundred. 
Under  certain  circumstances  a  rule 
applies,  but  does  not  if  there  happens 
to  be  a  man  on  first,  and  so  on.  It 
is  a  complicated  game  to  those  who 
have  not  been  brought  up  in  base¬ 
ball  atmosphere,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  English  are  long  in  grasp¬ 
ing  it. 

Baseball  began  to  be  played  all 
over  the  country  in  1858.  In  1875 
a  league  of  eight  clubs  was  formed, 
representing  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States.  In  1900  another 
league  was  formed  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  teams,  and  since  then  fifty 
minor  leagues  have  been  formed. 
The  organization  of  the  National 
League  in  1876  was  the  beginning  of 
organized  baseball  and  the  beginning 
of  a  business  which  employed  over 
6,000  men  yearly. 

For  twenty-five  years  baseball  was 
played  more  or  less  for  pleasure ;  it 
was  a  pastime.  Today  it  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  large 
salaries  I  doubt  if  you  could  find  ten 
players  who  are  playing  for  the  love 
of  it.  Major  league  players  receive 
from  $1,500  to  $16,000  per  year  for 
playing  165  games.  Speaker,  when 
playing  for  the  Red  Sox,  received 
$16,000  a  year;  Ty  Cobb  draws 


down  $15,000;  Alexander,  the  Phil- 
lie’s  star  pitcher,  gets  $12,500  for  a 
year’s  service  and  so  on  according  to 
their  value  to  the  team.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  John  J.  McGraw,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Nationals  re¬ 
ceived  $30,000  for  last  year’s  ser¬ 
vices.  He  has  just  signed  a  contract 
calling  for  $50,000  a  year  for  five 
years. 

The  financial  side  of  baseball  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  few  facts  in  1910. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  there  were 
49  professional  leagues  in  the  United 
States,  made  up  of  350  clubs.  The 
salaries  of  1910  amounted  to  $3,500,- 
000,  including  $650,000  to  players  in 
the  two  major  leagues.  The  umpires 
received  $180,000  and  the  travelling 
expenses  were  $750,000.  The  total 
expenses  were  $6,330,000  and  the 
total  receipts  amounted  to  more  than 
$7,000,000. 

Compare  some  of  the  old-time 
scores  such  as,  110  to  35,  59  to  14, 
82  to  21,  113  to  26,  100  to  2,  to  1  to  0, 
4  to  3,  3  to  2  and  seventeen  innings  of 
play  in  which  only  one  run  was 
scored.  The  high  scores  resulted 
from  the  rule  which  allowed  the  bat¬ 
ter  to  run  the  bases  as  many  times  as 
possible  before  the  ball  could  be  re¬ 
turned  from  the  outfield.  Often  a 
runner  would  make  the  circuit  four 
times.  And  now  home  runs  are 
scarce.  Games  often  lasted  five  hours 
and  it  is  said  that  a  game  was  con¬ 
tinued  the  next  day.  This  was  part¬ 
ly  through  the  above  rule  and  partly 
because  there  was  no  scientific  pitch¬ 
ing  and  trying  to  outguess  the  bat¬ 
ter.  The  pitcher  had  nothing  but  a 
straight  ball ;  the  out,  drop,  in-shoot, 
spit-ball  were  not  known.  The  pitch¬ 
er  would  throw  the  ball  straight  over 
the  plate,  and  the  batter  would 
“murder”  it,  so  to  speak,  sending  it 
back  to  the  outfield  and  making  two 
or  three  runs. 

Again  compare  a  game  in  one  of 
our  cities  with  one  in  1870.  The 
game  of  today  is  played  in  aM  en¬ 
closed  ground  surrounded  by  huge 
grandstands  and  “bleachers,”  seat¬ 
ing  from  20,000  to  48,000  people  and 
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costing  from  $500,000  to  a  million 
dollars.  Seven  thousand  is  an  aver¬ 
age  day’s  attendance.  In  1870  per¬ 
haps  700  would  be  out.  The  game 
was  played  on  poor,  unkept  dia¬ 
monds  and  at  first  the  diamond  wras 
four  posts  instead  of  the  bases. 
There  were  small  or  no  grandstands ; 
no  score  card,  pop  corn  boys  or  cool 
drinks.  The  grandstand  of  today  is 
the  scene  of  lively  competition. 

Shortly  before  1900  gloves  were  an 
invention  and  not  until  1905  did  the 
catcher  don  the  knee-guards,  mask, 
chest  protector  and  his  enormous  mit. 
His  glove  just  fitted  his  hand  and 
contained  no  padding.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  remarkable  that  there  were  not 
more  crippled,  or  broken  wrists, 
hands  and  noses.  The  pitcher  stand¬ 
ing  45  feet  as  against  60  now,  and 
the  poor  catchers  receiving  the 
throws!  And  the  pitchers  had  ter¬ 
rific  speed.  You  wouldn’t  catch  many 
of  the  catchers  doing  that  today.  To 
think  that  the  old  catchers  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  use  the  “new 
f angled”  glove!  ■ 

Signals  are  now  used  by  every 
professional  team.  They  are  usually 
given  from  the  bench  and  are  tried 
to  be  kept  secret  so  that  the  opposing 
team  cannot  work  them  out.  When 
the  team  is  in  the  field  they  are  given 
by  the  catcher  for  he  is  the  only 
player  who  always  has  command  of 
the  field  and  sees  every  play. 

In  recent  years  “team  play”  has 
come  to  occupy  an  important  place 
in  baseball.  In  the  older  form  of  the 
game  it  was  every  man  for  himself. 
More  hits  Avere  made  but  less  runs, 


and  the  men  did  not  work  to  advan¬ 
tage.  In  the  present  form  much 
more  science  is  brought  into  play. 
For  example :  the  game  is  close,  only 
one  run  needed  and  a  man  on  first ; 
the  batter  should  bunt  so  that  the 
only  play  for  the  opposing  players 
would  be  to  get  the  batter  at  first, 
while  the  baserunner,  knowing  the 
batter’s  intentions,  by  means  of  sig¬ 
nals,  would  reach  second  safely.  Al¬ 
though  the  batter  sacrificed  his 
chance  of  making  a  hit  and  scoring 
a  run,  he  advanced  the  baserunner. 
This  makes  the  game  closer  and  more 
exciting. 

The  World’s  Series  is,  perhaps  the 
greatest  development  in  the  game. 
It  was  established  in  1903  when  Bos¬ 
ton  of  the  American  League  and 
Pittsburgh  of  the  National  League, 
the  pennant  winners  in  their  re¬ 
spective  leagues,  clashed  for  the 
championship  of  the  world.  The 
team  which  wins  four  of  seven  games 
played  is  the  winner  and  that  team 
is  the  champion  baseball  team  of  the 
world.  This  event  in  the  fall,  as  the 
closing  of  baseball,  for  that  year, 
keeps  up  the  enthusiasm  and  furnish¬ 
es  much  “food”  and  thought  for 
“fandom”  from  April  utnil  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October.  The  huge  grand¬ 
stands  are  filled  to  overflowing  at 
this  great  event. 

Baseball  has  developed  rapidly  and 
has  made  great  progress.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  it  is  met,  the 
crowds  which  attend  it  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  developed  since  1855,  war¬ 
rant  its  being  croAvned  King  of 
Sports. 

MILTON  L.  FULLER, 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 


March  23.  Debate  by  Seniors  vs. 
Post  Graduates. 

March  26.  Home  Economics  Talk 
by  Miss  Trabue. 

March  27.  Lecture  on  Rome  by 
Mr.  .Baker. 

April  21.  Baseball,  Bourne  at  Fal¬ 
mouth. 

April  28.  Baseball,  Falmouth  at 


Bourne. 

May  5.  Baseball,  SandAvicli  at  Fal¬ 
mouth. 

May  11.  Cantata  and  Operetta  by 
High  School  pupils. 

May  12.  Baseball,  Falmouth  at 
Bourne. 

May  18.  Talk  on  China  by  Mr. 
Prescott. 
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May  19.  Baseball,  Hyannis  at  Fal¬ 
mouth. 

May  21.  Home  Economics  Talk  by 
Miss  Nash. 

May  25.  School  Exhibition. 

May  25.  Memorial  Day  Exercises 


by  Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  Teele. 

June  6.  Talk  on  Liberty  Bonds  by 
Mr.  Dean. 

June  9.  Baseball,  Falmouth  at 
Sandwich. 

June  15.  Graduation. 


CLASS  NOTES. 


Junior  Class  Notes. 

The  Juniors  have  been  selling 
home-made  candy  once  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  recess.  They  also 
sold  home-made  candy  at  the  oper¬ 
etta  given  by  the  High  •  School.  The 
candy  was  in  little  crepe  paper  bas¬ 
kets  made  and  painted  to  represent 
tulips.  Some  of  the  Junior  girls 
carried  the  candy  around  in  large 
flower  baskets  during  the  intermis¬ 
sion  between  the  cantata  and  the 
operetta.  There  was  a  great  demand 
for  the  candy  and  the  class  made 
about  ten  dollars. 

The  following  Juniors  took  part  in 
the  operetta,  “The  Isle  of  Chance:” 
Marion  Arenovski,  Rachel  Davis, 
Florence  Hopson,  Ida  Kershaw,  and 
Dorothy  Nicol  in  the  chorus  of  Fol¬ 
lies  and  Arnold  Anderson  as  one  of 
the  Sailor  Boys. 

Liberty  Bond  Benefit  Instead  of 
Junior  Reception. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  June  20, 
the  Junior  Class  of  the  Lawrence 
High  School,  will  give  an  entertain¬ 
ment  in  The  Empire  Theatre.  Mr. 
Snow  has  kindly  allowed  the  Class 
the  use  of  the  theatre.  They  will 
have  vaudeville  in  addition  to  the 
picture  (which  will  be  Vivian  Martin 
in  “The  Spirit  of  Romance”.)  In 
addition  to  the  regular  15  cents,  5 
cents  will  be  charged  which  Mr. 
Snow  will  donate  to  the  country’s 
need.  The  Juniors  will  buy  a  Liberty 
Bond  with  the  proceeds.  The  class 
already  has  $35  which  they  have 
earned  by  giving  entertainments  and 
selling  home-made  candy.  To  buy 
the  bond,  however,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  up  the  Junior  Reception 
to  the  Seniors.  The  Juniors  will 


gladly  conform  to  this  as  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  patriotism  comes  first. 

Junior  Jollies. 

Heard  in  Junior  French : 

“I  put  in  my  basket  what  you 
drank.  ’  ’ 

Je  serai  reduit  a  boire  l’eau  de  cette 
mare — “I  wouldn’t  want  to  drink 
from  the  pail  the  horses  water  was 
in.” 

“You  will  soon  be  old  enough  to 
marry  two  young  men.” 

“The  trunks  of  the  trees  stayed  in 
one  place.” 

Isn’t  it  a  shame  that  one  of  the 
seats  in  the  outside  row  on  the  boy’s 
side  is  empty?  One  of  the  Junior 
girls  thinks  so. 

Seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  Sopho¬ 
more  boys  is  taking  a  lot  of  interest 
in  the  Junior  girls. 


Sophomore  Class  Notes. 

The  members  of  the  Sophomore 
Class  have  bought  their  class  pins 
which  are  octogonal  in  shape  with 
raised  letters  in  gold  and  a  back¬ 
ground  of  dull  gold.  This,  however, 
was  supposed  to  be  blue. 

Doris  Hammond  and  Russel  Jen¬ 
nings  have  left  the  class. 

Elizabeth  Folger  and  Isabella  Mac- 
Killigan  have  had  perfect  attendance 
during  the  school  year. 

Teacher:  “Spell  ammunition.” 

W.  D.  (sotto  voce)  “Oh,  shoot.” 

Ag — es  F-sh-r:  Mere  Barberin  me 
lanca  un  coup  d’oeil. 

“Mother  Barberin  game  me  a  blow 
in  the  eye.” 
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Although  we  only  won  two  games 
in  our  baseball  and  basketball  sea¬ 
son,  we  can  assure  the  teams  that  we 
played,  that  next  year  it  may  be  a 
different  story.  Football  was  can¬ 
celled  on  account  of  the  contagious 
diseases  that  were  spreading  in  the 
fall.  In  basket  ball  we  had  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  team  and  although  we 
won  only  two  games  we  made  it  in¬ 
teresting  for  most  of  our  opponents. 
In  baseball  it  was  the  same  story,  an 
entirely  new  team  made  mostly  of 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  Most  of 
the  games  were  one-sided  but  we  did 
not  get  discouraged. 

The  game  with  Sandwich  sched¬ 
uled  for  May  26  was  postponed 
until  June  9  on  account  of  measles, 
which  closed  the  Sandwich  school. 
An  Alumni  game  and  two  games  with 
Tisbury  were  also  cancelled  on  ac¬ 
count  of  rain. 

Has  anybody  heard  anything  about 
a  gymnasium? 

Basketball  letters  were  distributed 
to  J.  Robbins,  A.  Anderson,  Roger 
He  wins,,  A.  Carlson,  R.  Nickerson, 
F.  Carlson,  R.  Gifford;  also  to  the 
following  girls .  Ruth  Smythe,  Mary 
Denham,  Myra  Ellis,  Hildur  Jacob¬ 
son  and  Salome  Davis. 


MILITARY  TRAINING. 


On  the  first  of  May  the  boys  of  the 
LaAvrence  High  School  started  Mili¬ 
tary  Training.  In  May  we  received 
our  uniforms  and  Avooden  rifles. 
Capt.  Wells  is  the  drill  master,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mr.  Dean. 

We  drill  every  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  from  1  o'clock  until 
1.50.  The  uniforms  are  worn  by  the 
boys  from  1  o’clock  until  the  close 
of  school  when  they  are  changed  in 
the  basement  and  put  in  the  chemical 
laboratory. 

When  we  start  for  drill  the  Juniors 
and  Seniors  line  up  according  to 
height  and  the  Freshmen  and  Sopho¬ 
mores  in  the  second  row.  When  Ave 
have  arrived  in  the  field  the  first 
thing  is  to  come  to  attention  Avhere- 
upon  the  1st  Sergeant  will  give  the 
order  of  “right  shoulder  arms”  and 
then  read  the  roll. 

After  the  roll  Ave  usually  march 
around  the  field  to  Avake  us  up  and 
then  Ave  line  up  for  the  Butte’s  Man¬ 
ual  which  is  an  athletic  drill.  Stan¬ 
ley  Gifford  AAras  appointed  Captain. 
The  other  officers  are  as  follows: — 
F.  Carlson,  1st  Sergeant ;  R.  HeAvins, 
2nd  Sergeant ;  and  William  PoAvers, 
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3rd  Sergeant.  Richards  Vedeler, 
Milton  Fuller  and  Everett  Scanned 
are  the  Corporals  of  their  squads. 
¥e  like  the  drill  very  much  and 
since  we  have  the  uniforms  and  guns 
we  feel  more  like  drilling.  We  took 
a  hike  to  the  harbor  one  day.  We 
also  participated  in  a  cock  fight 
which  relieved  the  monotony  of  drill. 


Baseball. 

About  fifteen  men  came  out  for 
baseball  this  season  and  as  the  team 
is  composed  entirely  of  new  material 
we  did  not  have  much  success.  The 
fourth  game  seemed  to  be  the  climax 
when  we  played  a  ten  inning  game 
with  Bourne. 

Milton  Fuller  was  elected  Captain 
and  Arnold  Anderson,  manager.  The 
following  are  the  players  on  the 
team : — C.  Fisher,  0.  Peterson,  M. 
Booker,  A.  Carlson,  R.  Gifford,  R. 
Jennings,  M.  Fuller,  C.  Eldred,  J. 
Carlson,  J.  Robbins. 


Bourne  at  Falmouth. 

Falmouth  8;  Bourne  20. 

The  first  game,  Bourne  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  was  an  easy  victory  for  the 
visitors,  the  score  being  20  to  8. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  Falmouth 
boys  played  together.  The  batteries 
were:  Bourne,  Venn  and  Smith;  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Booker  and  Robbins. 


Falmouth  at  Hyannis. 

Falmouth  2;  Hyannis  13. 

On  April  28  Falmouth  went  to 
Hyannis  where  we  again  were  trim¬ 
med  13  to  2.  Hyannis  made  eight 
runs  in  the  first  three  innings,  five 
coming  in  the  first.  Two-baggers  by 
Carlson  and  O’Neil  were  the  features 
of  the  game.  Mitchell  and  Smith 
for  Hyannis  and  Booker  and  Robbins 


for  Falmouth  were  the  batteries. 


Sandwich  at  Falmouth. 

Falmouth  0  ;  Sandwich  10. 

When  Sandwich  came  to  Falmouth 
we  were  going  to  win  our  first  game, 
but  instead  of  winning  our  first  game 
we  lost  our  third  straight  game,  10 
to  0.  Sandwich  piled  up  runs  from 
the  start.  A  good  many  times  Fal¬ 
mouth  had  men  on  bases  but  seemed 
to  lack  the  hit  to  bring  in  the  runs. 
McDonald  and  Govoni  for  Sandwich 
and  Peterson  and  Fisher  for  Fal¬ 
mouth  were  the  batteries. 


Falmouth  at  Bourne. 

Falmouth  7 ;  Bourne  8. 

We  again  suffered  defeat,  this  time 
at  the  hands  of  Bourne.  With  the 
score  7  to  4  for  the  opponents  in  the 
first  of  the  ninth,  Falmouth,  with  one 
out,  scored  three  runs  and  tied  the 
score.  Booker  who  wrenched  his 
side  was  replaced  by  Peterson  in  the 
last  of  the  ninth  and  he  held  Bourne 
liitless  and  scoreless.  In  the  first  of 
the  tenth  Falmouth  got  a  man  on, 
but  we  again  failed  to  connect  in  the 
pinch.  In  Bourne’s  half,  Wallace’s 
single  brought  in  the  necessary  run. 

Batteries,  Venn  and  Smith  for 
Bourne ;  Peterson,  Booker  for  Fal¬ 
mouth. 


Hyannis  at  Falmouth. 

Falmouth  0 ;  Hyannis  15. 

We  met  our  usual  defeat  when 
Hyannis  came  to  Falmouth  and  trim¬ 
med  us  15  to  0.  This  made  the  sec¬ 
ond  shut-out  and  the  fifth  consecu¬ 
tive  defeat.  Maher  and  O’Neil  were 
the  stars  with  their  stick  work. 

Mitchell  and  Smith  for  Hyannis; 
Peterson  and  Fisher  for  Falmouth, 
were  the  batteries. 


JOKES. 


“What  kind  of  trees  do  doughnuts 
grow  on  ” 

“Pantry.” 

One  Junior  has  never  had  the  luck 
of  being  in  love. 


Freshman : 

A  word  to  the  wise  (?)  is  sufficient. 
Above  all  things  speak  the  truth. 
Perseverance  brings  success. 

Its  better  to  be  happy  than  wise. 
Practice  what  you  preach. 
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.EXCHANGE, 


Vf  rlALu. 


V/  OCNM'6 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exchanges: 

“Clarion,”  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

“Sassamon,”  Natick,  Mass. 

“Gondolier,”  Venice,  Cal. 

“Boston  University  Beacon,”  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

“Golden  Rod,”  Quincy,  Mass. 

“Nuggett,”  Lead,  S.  Dakota. 

‘  ‘  Middlebury  Campus,  ’  ’  Middle- 
hury  College,  Vermont. 

“Palmetto  and  Pine,”  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

“The  Chaos,”  Detroit,  Mich. 

“Tabula,”  Torrington,  Conn. 

“The  Tripod,”  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  Boston. 

“The  Optic,”  Columbus,  Ohio. 


AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS. 


“Clarion,”  W.  Hartford,  Conn. — 
A  few  original  jokes  would  brighten 
up  your  paper.  Editorials  are  good. 

“Boston  University  Beacon,” — 
Where  is  your  exchange  column? 

*  ‘  Gondolier,,  ’’  V  enice,  Cal. — Al¬ 
though  small,  have  a  fine  little  paper 
with  good  material.  Your  literary 
department  could  very  well  be  en¬ 


larged. 

‘  ‘  Chaos,  ’  ’  Detroit,  Mich. — Y  ou 
have  a  good  literary  department. 
Why  don’t  you  criticize  your  ex¬ 
changes  and  have  a  “Table  of  Con¬ 
tents”? 

“Optic,”  Columbus,  Ohio — You 
have  some  good,  snappy  jokes.  Come 
again. 

“Sassamon,”  Natick,  Mass. — A 
few  cute  and  appropriate  department 
headings  would  greatly  improve  your 
paper.  It  would  also  be  much  more 
attractive  to  the  reader  if  printed  on 
better  paper.  We  enjoyed  reading 
the  troubles  of  the  farmer  couple  in 
“Mirandy’s  Foolishness.” 

“Palmetto  and  Pine,’’  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. — We  are  glad  to  welcome 
you  again  among  our  exchanges. 
You  have  a  very  well  worked  up 
literary  department. 

“The  Tripod,”  Boston,  Mass. — 
More  jokes  would  improve  your 
paper.  The  editorials  are  good  but 
your  literary  department  is  short. 


Fish  for  Tuesday 
Fish  for  Friday 
But  no  fish  for  Billy. 
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Name 

Nickname 

Hobby 

Disposition 

Wants  to  Be 

Annie  Bowman 

“Taber” 

Auto  Riding 

Changeable 

A  Mother 

Warren  Bowman 

“Wa  Wa” 

Farming 

Quiet 

Undertaker 

Kenneth.  Clark 

“Crumb” 

Boston 

Charming 

Charlie  Chaplin 

Ethel  Cahoon 

“E” 

B.  E. 

Even 

Mrs.  Vernon  Castle 

Franklin  Carlson 

“Frankie” 

Eating 

Quick  Tempered 

Officer  in  Navy 

Mary  Denham 

“Pat” 

Dancing 

Airy 

Social  Secretary 

Salome  Davis 

“Shorty” 

Eddie 

Happy 

Accommodating 

Myra  Ellis 

“Long” 

Brockton 

Cheerful 

Kind.  Teacher 

Florence  Foster 

“Polly” 

Doc 

Hard  to  Tell 

Private  Secretary 

Louise  Fisher 

“Lou” 

Flirting 

So — So 

Dressmaker 

Milton  Fuller 

“Tommy” 

Preaching 

Noisy 

Bachelor 

Stanley  Gifford 

“Hooker” 

Girls 

Changeable 

Married 

Myra  Geggatt 

“Polly” 

Long  Walks 

Sedate 

.  School  Teacher 

Roger  Hewins 

“Skite” 

Very  Noisy 

Very  Noisy 

Missionary 

Gertrude  Soza 

“Gert” 

N.E.  Tel.  &  Tel 

Pleasing 

Red  Cross  Nurse 

Ruth  Smythe 

“Red” 

Any  Fellow 

Very  Quiet 

Go  to  India 

Gerard  Mahurin 

“Vink” 

Civics 

Dignified 

Brakeman  on  5.15 

Richards  Vedeler 

“Dick” 

Shock  Absorbers 

Very  Nice 

Inventor 

Marion  Tangney 

“Peggy” 

Singing 

Always  the  same 

Lady  of  Leisure 

THINGS  THAT  WILL  BE  MISSED 
NEXT  YEAR. 


Clarkie ’s — Aw  I  Say ! 
Roger ’s — Discussions. 
Stanley ’s — Smacks. 
Mahurin ’s — Dignity. 
Tommy ’s — Reasoning. 
Frankie ’s — Brightness. 
Dick ’s — Inventions. 
Warren’s — Prizes. 
Gertie ’s — Singing. 
Myra ’s — Laugh. 
Ethel’s — Castle  Clip. 
Mary’s — Dancing. 
Florence ’s — Noise. 
Annie ’s — Snickering. 
Louise ’s — Quietness. 
Marion ’s — Twitching. 


Myra  G’s — Twist. 

Ruth’s — Notes. 

Shortie ’s — Smile. 

And  most  of  all  the  Senior  Class. 

Flowers, 

Seeds,  Plants, 
Trees,  Shrubs 

H.  V.  LAWRENCE 

FALMOUTH,  MASS. 
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This  Space  Belongs 
To  A  FRIEND 
In  Time  of  Need 


The  1917  Bicycles 

Are  now  on  display  at 

EASTMAN’S 


Hardware  and  Kitchen  Furnishings 
at  Low  Prices. 


“Honey”  E,  Williams 

Professional  Shinologist 

ALL  SHINES  5c  SUNDAYS  10c 

Ladies’  and  Children’s  Shoes  a  Specialty 
Shoes  called  for  and  delivered. 
’Phone  19-2  At  Harry  J.  Sansoucy’s 

Sanitary  Barber  Shop 

Ladies’  Shampooing  and  Massaging 

Main  St.,  Falmouth. 


.*  f 

Ten  little  Preshies,  all  in  a  line 

V*  1  '  .« *  •  ■* 

One  failed  in  his  lesson,  then  there 
were  nine. 

Nine  little  Freshies,  coming  in  late 
One  was  discovered,  then  there 
were  eight. 

Eight  little  Freshies  learning  rule 
eleven, 

One  lost  his  paper,  then  there  were 
seven. 

Seven  little  Freshies  busy  with  tricks, 
One  sat  on  a  thumb  tack,  then 
there  were  six. 

Six  little  Freshies  very  much  alive, 
One  was  sent  to  the  office,  then 
there  were  five. 

Five  little  Freshies  on  the  basement 
floor, 

One  ate  a  sandwich,  then  there 
were  four. 

Four  little  Freshies  ran  to  get  free, 
Mr.  Whiting  caught  one  then  there 
were  three. 

Three  little  Freshies  using  some  glne, 
One  got  stuck  up,  then  there  were 
two. 

Two  little  Freshies  left  all  alone, 
Both  put  away  their  books  and 
started  for  home. 

Never  make  a  promise  that  you 

cannot  fulfill. 

Teacher — What  is  a  common  Latin 

Prefix  seen  in  the  papers  lately?” 
Mr.  H-l-ms — “Hughes.” 
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PATRIOTIC  BLUE — the  oolor  of  the 
hour — here  in  all  weaves 

Blue  serges,  worsteds,  flannels,  basket  weaves;  in  sport 
suits,  Varsity  Fifty  Five  suits,  conservative  styles,  made  by 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx. 

They’re  all  here  all-wool.  They’re  true  blue — safe  in  color 
and  in  service.  They  will  give  you  satisfaction  every  day 
you  wear  them;  the  best  values  you  ever  saw. 

Walk-Over  Shoes.  Bates-Street  Shirts 


JOHN  S.  ARENOVSKI, 

The  Home  of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Clothes.  FALMOUTH 


MISS  FLORENCE  M.  BAKER 

T eacher  of  Pianoforte 
Address,  WAQUOIT,  MASS. 

Teeephone  13s-14. 

P.  F.  POWERS 

Talmoutb  Roust, 

W.  €.  Perry, Prop.  Talmoutb,  mass. 

Plumber  and 

Sanitary  Engineer 

If  It’s  Laundry 

CALL 

Robbins’  Hand  Laundry 

Telephone  169-2 

KING  ST.,  FALMOUTH 

Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Hea.tln.g' 

Jacob  Mikaelian 
SHOE  HOSPITAL 

REASONABLE  PRICES 

Winslow  Block,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Shore  Street,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Telephone  1-40 
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Chas.  Jdravetz 

Ladies'  and  Gent's 
Custom  Tailor 

'Uol.  46~4.  97/a tri  St. j  Falmouth. 

,*  T  •  T  >■  ’■  'i'  :  <*" 

Sanitary  Engineering  General  Hardware 

FALMOUTH  PLUMBING  and 
HARDWARE  CO. 

Established  1885 

JUDAH  S.  NICKERSON,  Prop. 

Main  St.,  Falmouth.  Tel.  84-2. 

Plumbing  and  Heating  in  all  branches 

€lm  flrch  Tun 

6.  C.  fiodjKins,  Prop., 

Talmoutb,  mass. 

Ice  Cream  and 
Home-Made  Candy 

Telephone  176-4 

Main  St.,  Falmouth 

GEO.  H.  GREENE,  D.  D.  S. 

FALMOUTH,  MASS. 

H.  B.  ALBRO 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

“WINSLOW  BLOCKS 

MAIN  ST.  FALMOUTH,  MASS. 

Sheehan ’ s 

97/il/c 

Spread 

Falmouth 

97/ass, 

H.  W.  MILLER 

Horse-Shoer  and 

General  Blacksmith 
SHOP,  REAR  OF  WEEKS’  BLOCK 

FALMOUTH 

EMPIRE  THEATRE 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

PARAMOUNT 

METRO 

and  Other  Features. 

Victor  Moore,  Black  Diamond 
and  Mutt  and  Jeff  Comedies. 
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TRADE  AT 

S.  L.  HAMLIN’S 

WHERE 

We  Aim  for  Quality 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 
ANY  OF  HEINZ’  57  VARIETIES 
OF 

PICKLES,  BEANS  and  KETCHUP, 
ETC.? 


Why  not  call  for  some  before  Saturday 


Telephone  74. 


Garage  Machine  Shop 

Ajax  Tires 

Falmouth  MotorGar  Go. 

FALMOUTH,  MASS. 

Automobile  and  Motor  Boat 
Engine  Experts. 

Broken  Cylinders  and  Crank  Cases 
Welded 

Magneto  Magnets  Recharged 
PROPRIETOR: 

John  J.  Barry 


SCREEN 

YOURr 

DOORS 

AND 

WINDOWS 


USE 


Screen  Doors 

SIZES: 

2  -  6  x  6  -  6 
2  -  8  x  6  -  8 
2  -  10  x  6  -  10 
3-  0x7-  0 

Both  Varnished  and  Painted,  with 
black  and  galvanized  wire  cloth. 

For  Sale  By 

The  Wood  Lumber  Co. 

Locust  St  ,  FALMOUTH. 
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NOYES' 

GARAGE 

J.  EVERETT  NOYES,  Prop. 

“The  Voice"  thanks 

North  Falmouth,  Mass* 

Bus  meets  all  trains. 

the  advertisers  for  their 

patronage  during  the  year. 

Real  Estate 

Telephone  152-2 

Phone  73-12  Quick  Lunch  Service 

Falmouth  Restaurant 

QUALITY  FIRST  *  *  *  THEN  QUANTITY 


SHORE  DINNERS  STEAKS  CHOPS 
SEA  FOOD  OF  ALL  KINDS 

HOME  COOKING  Main  St.,  FALMOUTH,  MASS. 

THIS  PAPER 

Was  Printed  at  the  Office  of 

Cbe  Independent  Press 

Fine  Book  and  Job  Printing 

C  S.  BURGESS,  Prop* 

FALMOUTH. 


The  House  of  Kuppenlieimer 


THE  BEAUFORT 

Here  are  the  new  style  features  with  the 
character  that  young  men  are  looking  for  in 

KUPPENHEIMER  CLOTHES 

— the  welt  pockets  are  slanting,  the  waist-line 

is  accentuated,  the  shoulders  and  fronts  are  soft  and  pliant.  You 
can’t  get  away  from  this  suit  if  you  like  good  style  and  good  clothes. 

$20  TO  $30 

NEW  YORK  CLOTHING  STORE,  H.  Watchman  &  Bio.,  Props.  FALMOUTH 


